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RAMBLES OF A RHYMESTER; 
OR, WANDERINGS THROUGH ENGLAND. 
IN OCCASIONAL LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


BY JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE. 


LETTER FIRST. 
Newcastle, Staffordshire, 20th April, 1842. 

Dear Sir,—On the 1 8th of this month I set out 
from Manchester partly on business, and partly 
for pleasure, to perform a pedestrian journey 
to the great Metropolis and back again. I had 
built up some wild but indistinct schemes of 
stepping out of the main track, so far as my 
limited means would permit, to look upon the 
beautiful and picturesque; to gaze upon all 
which, from its loveliness or its associations, 
might be deemed worthy of the notice of the 
poet or the painter. I thought of meditating 
amid the walls of time-shattered castles, and 
beneath the roof-trees of old baronial halls,— 
of reflecting and moralizing on the evils of 
populous cities—of scaling the summits of 
lonely mountains—loitering in cultivated vales 
—and threading the leafy labyrinths of dark 
majestic woods. I contemplated lingering in 
all kinds of imaginable places—of penetrating 
rocky and savage passes—of traversing wild 
and irreclaimable moors—of dreaming on the 
banks of song-celebrated streams—of resting 
during the night in snug wayside hostleries, 
and rising in the morning, with renewed mental 
and bodily vigour, to look for fresh charms, 
and undiscovered sources of pure intellectual 
pleasure. 


How far my wishes may be realized, or my 


intentions carried out, is yet uncertain; but I 
will transmit to you, from time to time, the 
thoughts and feelings resulting from my peri- 
grinations, wherever circumstances, or the 
impulse of my own fancy, may lead me. 

The weather on the morning on which I com- 
menced my rambles was exceedingly propitious, 
and up to the present time, not a cloud has 
arisen to darken the blue serenity of the skies. 
In the company of my wife and a much valued 
friend, I went by railway from Manchester to 
Stockport. From thence, leaving the smoke 
of that much suffering town behind us, we 
walked on to the clean and comparatively re- 
tired village of Cheadle, where, after half an 
hour’s rest, I parted, not without a feeling of 
regret, with my beloved wife and my respected 
friend. Jogging on at a brisk pace, and hum- 
ming the fragment of an old song to drown 
my sense of loneliness, I passed through the 
village of Wilmslow, and got fairly into the 
country. 

What relief it was to me, after vegetating 
for twelve months amid the gloom, the filth, 
the squalid poverty, and the dissipation of 
Manchester, to find myself surrounded by green 
fields, luxuriant hedgerows, and trees just 
opening to the breath of Spring! What quiet 
rapture to hear the lark carolling in a pure sky 
—to listen to the prattle of pure waters—to 
exchange the stench of manufactories and dirty 
alleys, for the delicious odour of dairies and 
the breath of uncontaminated flowers !—what 
natural joy to pass by the end of old embow- 
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ered lanes, which led, no doubt, to spots of 
calm and rural beauty—to rest on moss-covered 
stiles, beneath some tangled hawthorn—to lean, 
wrapt in thought, over pasture gates—to see 
the shining ploughshare cut through the mellow 
glebe, ‘“‘while the blithe ploughboy whistled 
o’er the lea”—to come upon some sudden turn 
of road which gave me command of new and 
extensive views, containing 


“A blending of all beauties, streams and dells,” 


for many a mile—to look upon the faces of 
happy children, whose health of cheek had 
never been blanched, whose buoyancy of heart 
had never been subdued, by the Torpedo touch 
of Mammon. What exquisite and undefinable 
pleasure to hear the cawing of rooks from their 
high and leafy citadels—to be startled by the 
peculiar chime of village church clocks—to 
listen to the low of herds at the wane of day— 
to linger, in the excess of enjoyment, till the 
sun went down, and chill twilight descended 
to warn me that I had yet far to travel ere I 
could find a resting place for the night. But 
I am growing tedious, perhaps, and though I 
can claim your indulgence, I have no right to 
trespass on the patience of your readers. I am 
too apt to be led away by my own feelings, 


without consulting those of others. I beg 
the courteous reader’s pardon. 
Before I quitted the little village of 


Wilmslow, the sun was verging towards 
the horison, but thinking I might make the 
best of the little daylight that remained, and 
find accommodation for the night in some road- 
side inn, I chose to walk on. As I advanced, 
I was struck with the forward state of vegeta- 
tion. A week previous I had walked in the 
vicinity of Manchester, where I found the trees 
scarcely budding, and the daisy rarely to be 
seen; but here, the banks of streams and the 
wayside copse were literally starred with prim- 
roses—the hedgerows full of leaf, and the fields 
silvered over with daisies. The cause of the 
slow development of spring in the neighbour- 
hood of manufacturing towns, will be obvious, 
I think, to the most superficial observer. 

To resume,—I pursued my journey through 
a beautiful variety of wood, and stream, and 
cultivated land till the moon arose to soften 
down and chasten all that I looked upon. I 
was now growing weary, and called at a clean, 
but humble public-house, about four miles 
from Congleton. ‘‘Can I have bed here to 
night,” [ asked of the motherly-looking Jand- 
lady. After glancing at me from head to foot, 
she answered, ‘‘ No, Sir, I am sorry to say 
that all our beds are taken up.” I felt rather 
| suspicious that this was a white lie, as I had 
often, when travelling afoot, received similar 


answers on similar occasions. A very inhos- 
pitable spirit prevailed, some years ago, 
amongst tavern and inn keepers, which was 
especially exercised against poor pedestrians. 
I am glad to see, however, that this spirit is 
fast disappearing, caused, no doubt, by the 
introduction of railroads, and the consequent 
diminution of income and profit in the public 
line of business. Country innkeepers now ap- 
pear glad to accommodate the humblest traveller, 
and will run all risks, rather than lose the 
chance of earning a shilling. I left this house 
in the hope of better success at the next hostlery. 
I, however, met with none till I arrived 
at the small town of Congleton. I am 
rather fastidious about the appearance of inns, 
for I almost invariably take a survey of the 
front, look up the lobby, glance in at the win- 
dows, to see if all be clean, snug, and com- 
fortable; and I find that my judgment has 
seldom been at fault. Passing up one of the 
principal streets of Congleton, I came to the 
sign of the Three Arrows, which house, after 
my usual scrutiny, I entered; seated myself 
by a bright fire in a spacious kitchen, whose 
walls were shining with a great number and 
variety of copper culinary utensils, and then 
called for the landlady. She came, and a 
portly, good humoured hostess she appeared to 
be. After being accommodated with a refresh- 
ing cup of tea, and a savoury slice of ham, I 
entered into conversation with the good lady 
of the house. 

** You have several extensive silk manufac- 
tories here,’ I said; ‘* is the town in a flourish- 
ing condition ?” 

“Oh, no, Sir! things are very bad, and the 
people are very poor.” 

“ Indeed,—I am sorry to hearit,” I rejoined. 
‘* Are the people employed in these mills gene- 
rally intelligent?” 

‘ Quite the contrary, Sir; they are exceed- 
ingly ignorant and rude. In spite of their 
extreme poverty, many of the work people 
were in the habit of coming here to spend their 
footings, as they called them, but I was so 
disgusted with the brutality of the men, and 
the want of modesty’in the women, that [ 
would have them no longer; and that is one 
reason why the house is so thinly attended ; 
for I preferred doing little business to witnessing 
such scenes.” 

After hearing these statements from the 
matron, whom I found to be a discreet and 
well-informed woman, I pondered within my- 
self, and asked myself this question: ‘ How 
is it, that often where Manufacture hath set its 
foot, all the dignity and kindness of man, and 
all the gentle and unsophisticated simplicity of 
woman, should have departed?” I could not 
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solve my own problem,—for problem it is of a 
most important character,—and I therefore left 
it to the pseudo philosophers of the land to 
answer. I see the lamentable effects, but the 
cause, I fear, is beyond my comprehension. 

Having partaken of tea, I sauntered into the 
town, and, by mere chance, stepped into the 
bar of the principal inn. After half an hour's 
silence on my part, during which time I was 
occupied in listening to the nonsense of some 
respectably-attired personages, seated around, 
I ventured to throw in a remark or two, which 
brought the self-willed landlord to the combat. 
The subject of conversation was the education 
of the people, and he, in the plenitude of his 
ignorance, or selfishness, or both, contended, 
that the more the people were taught, the less 
willing they were to labour; that they soon 
began to entertain strange ideas of their own 
importance ; to become insolent to their em- 
ployers, and wilfully suffer their property to 
be injured. He went on to say that the people 
could not be kept too ignorant of all that 
pertained to literature and science; that there 
must be workers in the world, and that the 
more man possessed of animal and the less of 
mental power, the better worker he was; and 
that, therefore, in his opinion, the poor man 
should never be taught anything but passive 
obedience to the rich. I told this doughty cham- 
pion of the wealthy and privileged few, that 
his philosophy was most false, inhuman, and 
absurd, and that he might as well assert that 
the beams of the sun and the showers of heaven 
created barrenness on the earth, as that the 
genial light of education, and the dews of 
knowledge, shed over the mind of man, could 
produce anything but the most beneficial effects, 
Whether it was from my want of eloquence, 
or from my opponent’s obtuseness of head 
and invulnerability of heart, I cannot tell, but 
I failed to convince him, and, conceiving that 
there could be no honour in vanquishing so 
unworthy a foe, I retired from the field, and 
very wisely went to bed. 

Next morning arose eager to recommence my 
journey, and set out on my road to Newcastle- 
under- Lyne, which town I intended seeing before 
sunset. The sun was shining most gloriously ; 
the lark was sending down his “tira lira,” from 
the scattered clouds of silvery vapour; the 
throstle, perched on the topmost branch of the 
orchard tree, was calling to his brother in the 
distant woodland. My soul, which is always 
susceptible to beauty and gladness, took all 
the hues and freshness of the scene. I walked 
on with a light heart, and began to regret that 
the state of my purse had prevented me from 
indulging in a wish I had long cherished, of 

| gazing on the grandeur and sublimity of Swit- 


zerland, the sunny loveliness of Italy, the 
immortal remains of old Greece, and the God- 
hallowed regions of Palestine. But as it was, 
I could only ‘send my imagination a thousand 
leagues away,” and hope that fortune would 
some day give me the power of gratifying my 
wandering inclinations. After passing over a 
space of four miles of rural scenery, I arrived 
at a beautiful specimen of an old baronial 
mansion called Morton Hall. I wished that 
your rising artist, Mr. Hull, had been there 
to take a sketch of it. At the next village I 
endeavoured to learn something of its age and 
history, but either from the indolence or the 
ignorance of the people, I could gather nothing 
satisfactory respecting it. Arriving at a vill 

called by the singular name of Red Bull, a 
few miles from Newcastle, I found a good road 
branching directly to the left, and enquiring 
where it led to, I was told to the Potteries. 
“IT have heard much of them,” thought I, 
“*T will, therefore, diverge and have a peep at 
them.” When I had gonea mile on my new 
road, I could scent the Potteries afar off; a 
walk of six or eight miles through the very 
middle of them, created in me a desire never 
to see them again. A more dreary region I 
never looked upon. Our mutual friend J. B. 
Rogerson, if I mistake not, once made the 
beautiful and poetic remark in our company, 
that a green and fertile spot seemed as if an 
angel had gazed upon it till it smiled. With 
a slight alteration, and with equal propriety, it 
might be said of that patch of earth called the 
Potteries, that the devil had gazed upon it till 
it took the scorched blackness of his own 
infernal aspect. The roads are covered with 
dark burning dust. The whole surface of the 
country is vomiting fire and smoke, which 
sully all beauty, and wither up all fertility. 
The fields are of a rusty olive colour, and the 
hills bare, and of the hue of a burnt brick. 
The hedge-rows are stunted and open to their 
very roots, and anything in the shape of garden 
or orchard is not to be found. The houses are 
straggling, inconvenient, and filthy; the old 
ones the colour of soot, and the new ones of 
intolerable red brick. Here and there a cottage 
of a farmlike appearance is to be met with, 
which might once have been pretty, but has 
now lost all claim to the title, being flanked 
with a furnace on one side and a lime-kiln on 
the other. In this unfortunate and anti-poetical 
workshop for crockery-ware, there is nothing 
to admire but the skill of the potter, which I 
did not linger to examine. There are no 
healthy and picturesque hills—no rich meadows 
and pasture land—no cool green lanes—no 
wood-side rambles—no clear devious streams 
—no rural homesteads, or sweet-smelling 
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dairies—no trees worthy of sitting under—no 
stiles clean enough to rest upon—no hawthorn- 
covered wells, and modest damsels drawing 
water—nothing scarcely of the beautiful and 
good which can be found in almost every other 
part of England. But there are plenty of 
wretched-looking dwellings, with captive larks 
in very diminutive cages hung up at the doors, 
making very ineffectual attempts to be cheer- 
fully musical and happy. There is no lack of 
those nuisances, ‘“‘ October shops,” and inns 
with very uncomfortable rooms, but no “‘ snug” 
set apart for peacefully disposed company. 
There is no dearth of strong bull-necked men, 
with vulgar faces, and foreheads “ villainously 
low,” accompanied by those civilised appen- 
dages, snub-nosed and snarling bull dogs. 
There are alsonumbers of stout-looking women, 
with little round, drab, felt hats on their heads. 
There is enough of amusement, also, of its 
kind, such as man-fighting, dog-fighting, and 
cock-fighting, which speak much for the ad- 
vanced state of intelligence in that part of the 
country. There is a pretty fair sprinkling of 
chapels, churches, and Sunday schools, but I 
really cannot perceive that they are doing much 
good; in short, judging from what I could see 
and here, throughout the district of ten miles, 
there is a great amount of ugliness, vice, and 
poverty, witha very small proportion of beauty, 
virtue, and comfort. The land is scorched 
and blasted ; the people are ignorant and poor; 
and I was not sorry, after I had passed through 
Tunstal and Longport, to find that I was leav- 
ing the desolate region behind; that the road- 
side dwellings were getting cleaner; the fields 
and trees greener; the breeze purer; the lark 
once more singing above my head, and the 
town of Newcastle rising into view. 

It was a delightful evening when I entered 
the above town, which is tolerably good looking; 
the people. seemed civil and obliging, and I 
found good accommodation, at a comfortable 
inn, for the night. Strolling through the 
streets, I thought every thing appeared quiet 
and orderly; the thoroughfares clean, and the 
shops respectable in appearance. The staple 
business here is hat manufacturing, but at 
present, I believe, it is rather depressed, and 
the town is bearing its share of that suffering 
which prevails throughout the land. 

I had purposed extending this letter, but 
fearing I have already exceeded your limits, I 
abruptly conclude. I am your faithful friend, 

J. C, Prince. 


The world would be more happy, if persons gave up 
more time to an intercourse of friendship. But money 
engrosses all our deference ; and we scarce enjoy a social 
hour, because we think it unjustly stolen from the main 


THE WILL; 


OR, LAW’s LABOUR LOST. 


AN AMERICAN STORY. 
(Concluded from our last.] 


“In love, the Heavens themselves do guide the state, 
Money buys lands, but wives are sold by fate.” 
SHAKESPERE. 

Next morning Frank Erldon was sitting sad 
and solitary in his study—feeling and looking 
more like a criminal than a successful lover, 
when a packet from the beautiful widow was 
placed in his hands. Without heeding the 
other papers, he opened her letter. 

“Do not come to me to-day,” she wrote. 
‘*T am too much disquieted to see you, and I 
would have you to fully understand my feelings 
and my position, before we meet again. I was 
scarcely six years of age when my mother 
(whom the death of my father had reduced to 
poverty) obtained the situation of housekeeper 
to the late Mr. Brambleton. He was rich and 
eccentric; and, pleased with my childish ca- 
resses, he determined to educate me as an 
adopted daughter. Of course my mother was 


rejoiced, and no pains were spared to inspire | 
me with a lively sense of gratitude towards | 


my benefactor. Peevish as he was to others, 
he was always gentleto me, and as a child soon 
learns to love those from whom it receives daily 
kindness, I repaid all his bounties with sincere 
affection. I suppose I was the only living 
creature who did love him, and he was not 
insensible to the unusual gratification, for he 
certainly lavished upon me all the indulgence 
of a parent. a 

‘‘What my mother’s views were at that time, 
I cannot pretend to determine ; she probably 
expected that he would make me his heir, and 
therefore thought to establish between us the 
relation of parent and child; but as I grew 
older, her ideas on the subject underwent a 
great change. Mr. Brambleton’s distant rela- 
tives began to clamour against my mother’s 
artifices; and they did not hesitate to avow 
their intention to dispute any will which might 
be made in my favour. This excited my mo- 
ther’s apprehension, and a scandalous rumour 
which was invented by the same persons, de- 
termined her to alter her plans. They dared 
to say that I was the natural daughter o 
Mr. Brambleton, and thus my mother’s fame 
suffered from the kindness which had been 
lavished upon her child by a solitary old man, 
I will not detail the arts which were practised 
upon him and upon me. His implacable 
hatred to his relations, his old-fashioned ideas 
of propriety, his dread of leaving a stain upon 
his spotless character, influenced him to adopt 


business of life.—Shensione. 


my mother’s suggestions, and to make me his. 


a, 
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| | 


wife, in order to prove to the world that I was 
not his child. As for me, I was scarcely six- 
teen—inexperienced and ignorant, loving my 
mother and Mr. Brambleton better than the 
whole world beside—judge, then, how easily 
I was persuaded to adopt any course which 
would rescue from obloquy their good name. 
The very idea of slander was agony to my 
pure mind, and it was with a feeling of roman- 
tic heroism at which I could now smile, were 
it a less serious matter, that I consented to 
give my hand to my aged benefactor. I stood 
at the altar with a sense of self-devotion and 
self-sacrifice, worthy of the days of the old 
Romans, and fancied, that by thus consecrating 
my lifeto gratitude, I was actinga similar part to 
the nun who condemns herself to a cloister from 
mistaken piety. Do not smile at my folly, 
dear Frank ; I was a romantic, novel-reading 
girl, full of enthusiastic feeling—can you 
wonder that I suffered myself to be thus misled? 

* As I grew older, I knew my error, and I 
found, by sad experience, that the marriage 
which I considered an example of heroic dis- 
interestedness, appeared to the world a grossly 
mercenary act. The pain which I endured 
from this knowledge, first awakened me from 
the idle dreams of visionary youth, to a con- 
sciousness of womanly duties. But my life 
was now embittered by the quarrels between 
my mother and my husband, She had ex- 
pected to assume a different station in his 
| household, and to be treated as his mother-in- 
law, while he was determined she should never 
be any other than his hired housekeeper; this, 
of course, led to perpetual disputes, in which 
I was obliged to preserve a perfect neutrality. 
I had purchased at a heavy cost the knowledge 
of my mother’s mercenary spirit, and it was 
natural that I should distrust her counsels for 
the future. Mr. Brambleton, always prudent 
and watchful for my good, advised me ever as 
an anxious parent, and of course I was dis- 
posed to obey his wishes in preference to all 
others. A wearisome life has been mine during 
the last six years. I longed for quiet, even if 
it were to be found nowhere but in the hovel 
of poverty, and I learned to realize the full 
force of the wise man’s saying—‘ better is a 
dinner of herbs, where love is, than a stalled 
ox, and hatred therewith.’ During the last 
year of Mr. Brambleton’s life, he seemed to 
distrust even me, for the ill-judged importuni- 
ties of my mother respecting his will, had led 
him to doubt the sincerity of my affection. 
When he was so suddenly cut off by death, I 
did not (as you know ) pretend to weep for him 
as if he had been the object of my passionate 
love; but I wept for him asa kind and indul- 
gent parent. It was not until his will was 
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opened, that I discovered how deeply suspicion 
had taken root in his mind. 

‘“* Frank, dear friend, will it disappoint you to 
learn that you have wooed one who, by loving 
you, has forfeited all her wealth? Do I not 
judge you aright, when I feel assured that it is 
my affection you seek, and not my fortune? 
If not, then are you this moment free. If you 
sought only the heiress of Mr. Brambleton’s 
estate, then do I release you from your vows, 
for, the moment that I promise to become your 
wife, I cease to have any claim to that estate. 
The provisions of the will are such that I enjoy 
the whole income during my widowhood, with 
the privilege of bequeathing the principal to 
whom I will, at my death — if I die a widow ; 
but if J marry, an annuity of one thousand 
dollars is all 1 shall receive, while the bulk of 
the fortune is directed to be then bestowed 
upon the heirs of a certain lady to whom Mr. 
Brambleton was attached in his youth, and 
from whom he was separated on account of his 
poverty. It isa queer will, but not more so 
than the testator.” 

‘Then I am ina pretty scrape,” exclaimed 
Frank, as he read thus far. ‘ How am I to 
live on a thousand a year, with a wife ac- 
customed to spend more than that at the 
fancy shops ?” 

‘** Now, dear Frank, ponder well on what I 
have told you, and give me a candid expression 
of your feelings. 1 can cheerfully bear with 
poverty for your sake, but I will not increase 
the hardships of your lot. If you really love 
me, as I believe—and shall I add—as I hope 
you do, our course is plain.” 

‘* Yes, the course is plain enough,” muttered 
Frank to himself. ‘‘ We must either separate, 
or starve in each other’s company—or—stay, 
there is one other alternative. We can pledge 
our faith to each other, and then wait for better 
times. But would it not be base and selfish 
to make that lovely creautre waste the best 
years of her life in ‘hope deferred?’ Can I, 
as a man of honour, enter into an engagement 
which I cannot fulfil for long years to come ? 
No, no, dearest Julia, I will deal frankly with 
you—I will open my whole heart to you, and 
if you are willing to bide the time and share 
the fortune of a poor physician, we may yet be 
happy. But what’s this,” exclaimed he, as he 
picked up a paper which had dropped at his 
feet: it was inscribed—‘ Copy of the last Will 
and Testament of Solomon Brambleton.” 

“What do Iwant with that?” thought 
Frank, ‘however, I may as well look at it. 
What a long winded affair it is.” 

“TI, Solomon Brambleton, of the city and 
county of , being in sound mind, ete., 
ete.,” 
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“Fudge!” 

‘Do give, devise, and bequeath, etc.,” 

“Ah! here is the pith and marrow of the 

business.” 
‘‘ But in case the said Julia Brambleton should 
marry a second time, thereby forgetting her 
duty to the husband of her youth, and a proper 
respect to his memory, then I do hereby autho- 
rise my said executors to pay to the said Julia, 
only the sum of one thousand dollars annually, 
during the term of her natural life. In the 
event of the second marriage of my said wife, 
I do give, devise, and bequeath all my estate, 
real and personal, (reserving only the sum of 
fifteen thousand dollars to be held in trust for 
the payment of the aforementioned annuity,) to 
Catherine Belford, formerly of Tiverton, in the 
county of Devon, England; and to her heir or 
heirs, wheresoever they may be found.” 

‘* What! can it be possible! ’’ exclaimed the 
astounded Frank ; he read on: 

‘In case no such heirs be found within ten 
years after such marriage of my said wife, then 
I give all my estate to be divided equally 
among my heirs at law. I wish them fully to 
understand, that I still hate them most cor- 
dially for reasons which they will remember, 
and I only give them this remote interest in 
my estate, in order to ensure full obedience to 
my wishes herein expressed, since their covet- 
ousness is my security that they will keep a 
watchful eye over the future conduct of my 
first named legatee.”’ 

Frank started up, flung the will to the ceil- 
ing, and caught it as it fell—tossed the widow’s 
letter into the fire—snatched it out again, and 
begrimed his face with coal-smoke as he pressed 
the rescued epistle to his lips. In short, he 
acted like a madman for the next five minutes. 
What did it all mean? Was he crazed with 
disappointment ? We shall see. 

Just one year after the death of Solomon 
Brambleton, Esq., a bridal party was assembled 
in the richly-furnished drawing room which 
had never before been thrown open to guests 
since it had admitted the old gentleman’s 
funeral train. The bride looked very beautiful 
in her embroidered satin robe and Brussels 
veil; and those skilled in such mysteries, did 
not fail to notice that a band of diamonds 
occupied the place of the maiden wreath of 
orange-blossoms. Quiet, calm, and self-pos- 
sessed, she assumed no girlish airs of bashful- 
ness, but appeared gentle, dignified, and 
womanly. Frank had never appeared to more 
advantage than when, with a flush on his cheek, 
and a triumphant smile playing around his 
handsome mouth, he led his beautiful Julia into 
the room, in the full view of the whole assem- 
blage. 
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Among the guests were two elderly gentle- 
men, contemporaries of the late Mr. Brambleton 
and executors of his whimsical will. ‘‘ What 
a pity,” exclaimed one, a jolly-visaged, good 
humoured old man, ‘what a pity that the 
widow should lose all this fine fortune for the 
sake of a young fellow’s good looks. I only 
hope that he has not bought her humour at 
too high a rate.” 

“Tt’s no pity at all,” growled his vinegar- 
faced companion ; “one husband is enoug® for 
a woman, and if she will be fool enough to take 
another, she deserves to be punished. I mean 
to.advertise to-morrow for the heirs of this 
Catherine Belford, whoever she is.” 

“What is the use of being in such a hurry 
about it?” said the other. 

“‘Oh, because it is a troublesome business, 
and the sooner we get it off our hands, the 
sooner we shall get our commissions for manag- 
ing the estate.” 

‘Shall I save you the trouble of advertising, 
gentlemen ?” said a voice behind them. Both 
turned in surprise, and beheld the handsome 
face of Frank Erldon. ‘‘ Excuse me for having 
accidentally overheard your conversation, but 
I am thus enabled to spare you some inconve- 
nience,” said Frank, with a smile; ‘“‘ the heirs 
whom you seek are at this moment before you. 
Allow me to introduce you to my sister Mary, 
and to inform you that she and your humble 
servant are the only living representatives of 
our maternal grandmother, Catherine Belford. 
The proofs of my assertion shall be laid before 
you to-morrow, and when you are fully satisfied 
of our identy, I can assure you, gentlemen, 
that your commissions shall be promptly and 
cheerfully paid.” 

“IT don’t believe a word of it,” growled the 
cross old fellow. 

ha, ha!’’ shoutedthe other. this 
is not a hoax, it is a capital trick for cheating 
the ghost of a suspicious old husband. Does 
Mrs. Brambleton—does your wife, I mean, 
know all this ?” 

“To be sure she does; she was willing to 
forfeit her wealth for the sake of her lover, and 
she is now quite content to share the fortunes 
of her husband’s heir. Nor must she be cen- 
sured for obeying the impulses of a susceptible 
heart. Where there are no recollections of 
past tenderness to link the living with the dead, |& 
even golden fetters are not strong enough to} 
bind the affections.” 


An inconstant Woman is one who is no longer in love: 
a false woman, is one who is already in love with another 
person : a fickle woman is she who neither knows whom 
she loves, or whether she loves or no: and the indifferent 
woman, one who does not love at all.—Bruyere. 
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LIFE OF JANE SHORE. 
BY THE LATE REV. MARK NOBLIE, F.S. A. 
(Concluded from our last.] 


Lord Orford triumphs, as he supposes, over 
Sir Thomas More in thinking that Jane did not 
cohabit with Hastings, but with the Marquis 
of Dorset; of the latter I shall also notice 
hereafter. Now I shall confine myself to 
Jane’s connexion with Hastings. 

Sir Thomas More and his followers say that 
Hastings, the Lord Chamberlain, “from the 
death of King Edward, kept Shore’s wife, on 
whom he somewhat doated in the King’s life, 
saving, as it is said, he did that while forbear 
her, out of reverence toward the King, or 
else of a certain kind of fidelity to his friend.” 
The time since the death of the late King was 
a little time indeed, but Jane was not his 
widow, and concubines are seldom very delicate. 
We see that Richard accuses him roundly in 
his proclamation of sleeping with her, and even 
on the preceding night. It is true the King 
was so lost, uot only to all sense of truth and 
honesty, as wel! as mercy, but even to proba- 
bility, even to possibility, that no reliance can 
be placed upon this, his proclamation, to 
establish a fact—we will leave it at present. 

Ruthless as Jane knew the Protector to be, 
she would immediately guess, after her accusa- 
tion and Hastings’s destruction, that ruin 
awaited her. We have seen the detestable 
conduct of Shaw, the Lord Mayor of London. 
The Sheriffs, William White and John Matthew, 
were equally the minions of Gloucester’s wick- 
edness, These men, by the Duke’s command, 
went to Jane’s house, for she lived, it appears, 
neither with her husband, nor Lord Hastings, 
nor any one else, but in her own house, and 
deprived her of the whole of her property, 
consisting of money, jewels, household furni- 
ture, &c., amounting to the value of three 
thousand marks, a sum equal to about £20,000 ; 
this seizure, we are told, Richard did not so much 
make from avarice as from anger. Sir Thomas 
More says, it was Sir Thomas Howard who 
seized her. 

Gloucester was not one who contented him- 
self with half measures. The plundered victim 
was taken by the Sheriffs and conducted to the 
Tower, where she underwent an examination. 
m| We may suppose how rigorously she was 

examined by the Council. Gloucester was her 

personal accuser of sorceries against himself, 

by which his flesh was wasted. The council 
must have had a difficulty in listening to this; 
the Protector was not more fortunate in his 
allegation that she had joined Hastings in a 
design to assassinate him. No proof of either 
could be brought. Her defence was so good, 


that even the Council, Richard’s tools, could 
not condemn her. 

She was dismissed from the Tower, but no 
sooner had she reached her home than the 
Sheriffs again seized her, and put her into 
Ludgate, a city prison, where she remained 
until he could wreak his vengeance with cer- 
tainty. Her advowtry was too notorious not 
to be proved. She had been the royal concu- 
bine, and she was accused of having been that 
also of Hastings! Dr. Thomas Kempe, Bishop 
of London, who sat from 1449 to 1489, was 
applied to, and was obliged to proceed against 
the fair offender. She was ordered to do pen- 
ance. This was most rigorously obeyed. On 
a Sunday she walked before the cross in pro- 
cession, with ataper in her hand. ‘She went 
in countenance and pace demure, so womanly, 
and albeit she were out of all array (apparel) 
save her kirtle (petticoat), only, yet went she 
so fair and lovely, namely, while the wondering 
of the people cast a comely red in her cheeks, 
of which before she had most miss, that her 
great shame won her much praise, among those 
that were more amorous of her body than 
curious of her soul. And many good folks 
also that hated her living, and glad were to 
see sin corrected, yet pitied they more her 
penance than rejoiced thereat, when they con- 
sidered that the Protector procured it more of 
a corrupt intent than any virtuous intention.” 
The penance, so far from raising Gloucester, 
really exalted the person meant to be abased. 
It is probable that she was truly penitent. 

No date is given of this penance, but I am 
apt to believe it soon followed her commitment. 
—The bloody farce ended June 22d, when 
Richard gained his object by being proclaimed 
King. The event must have been grievous 
every way to the unfortunate Jane, whom the 
tyrant did not set free, though neither sorcery 
nor witchcraft could be substantiated, nor 
treason nor conspiracy; and though she had 
submitted with humility to the censures of the 
church, it is evident that Richard kept her 
still in Ludgate. 

She now had reason to lament leaving her 
proper protector, and husband, Mr. Shore, 
whom probably about this time she lost,—and, 
much to her credit, she wished to leave a life 
of irregularity for domestic happiness. I can 
give no account of Mr. Shore after she left 
him, only that he retired from London, but I 
think I have somewhere read that he went 
upon the Continent, probably to Flanders. 

Before I speak of her intended re-marriage, 
I must give an extract from a proclamation of 
Richard’s, dated at Leicester, in October, 1483, 
in which he offers a reward of one thousand 
marks in money, or one hundred marks a-year 
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| 
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in land, if any one would take ‘‘’' Thomas, late 
Marquis of orset,” who, “not having the 
fear of God nor the salvation of his own soul 
before his eyes, has damnably debauched and 
defiled many maids, widows, and wives, and 
lived in actual adultery with the wife of Shore.” 
[Rymer’s Foedera, tom. xii. p. 204.] Poor 
Jane seems the butt of all Richard’s malice. 
Lord Orford thinks Hastings did not, but that 
Dorset did, keep Jane; perhaps neither of them 
did. He who slandered the late monarch his 
brother, and in doing it, (as well as in other 
respects,) even spared not his own mother, 
could have little delicacy about aroyal concubine. 

Thomas Grey, Marquis of Dorset, K. G. 
was son of Elizabeth, the Queen of Edward 
IV. by her former husband, and hence so ob- 
noxious to Richard III. To throw a particular 
odium upon him, he is represented as living 
in adultery with Jane Shore. It could not be 
before she was taken by Edward; it could not 
be through that King’s life; it could not be 
afterward, by Richard’s own account, for by 
his proclamation she then was the mistress of 
Hastings to the night preceding his being put 
to death. It could not be after that catastrophe, 
for ever after then Richard kept her either in 
the Tower or in Ludgate, a close prisoner. 
Now what becomes of Lord Orford’s supposed 


triumph? Beside, from the time of the seizure 


of Edward V. where was Dorset? Not in 
dalliance with Jane, but in concealment from 
the power of Richard, as well when Protector 
as King. Happily he effected his escape to 
the continent, saw Henry VII. upon the throne, 
and married his half-sister. This accusation 
against Dorset and Jane is one of the many 
gross and infamous untruths of Richard. Con- 
temporaries give Jane as the mistress of 
Hastings, but whether only upon Richard’s 
accusation or not, I do not know; if it rested 
upon him only, or originated in him, I should 
pay little regard to it. Sir Thomas evidently 
believed it, and 1 think he is good authority, 
but as to Dorset’s keeping Jane it appears 
impossible. The allegation is meant to throw 
a peculiar odium upon them, as being an 
incestuous connexion; as living in concubinage 
with the mistress of his father-in-law, Dorset 
standing in that predicament, as being Edward 
IV.’s son-in-law, from Edward having married 
his father’s widow. 

As I have thus, I believe, cleared Jane from 
one foul accusation, I hasten to shew that she 
intended to re-marry, and with a person of no 
less consequence than Thomas Lynom, the 
solicitor of Richard, a pretty evident proof that 
Jane was pitied and respected for her then 
chaste behaviour; for there could be no induce- 
ment of money or interest in the case. 


Did the king rejoice in Jane’s wish to live as 
amatron? Ohno! He was too righteous a 
master to permit his servant and solicitor to 
marry Mrs. Jane Shore. In lord Hardwicke’s 
“State Papers” is a copy of a document pre-| 
served in the Harleian Library, which I here} 
transcribe : 

“BY THE KING. 

‘Right Reverend Father in God, &c., signi- | 
fying unto you, that it is shewed unto us, that 
our servant the sollicitor, Thomas Lynon, | 
marvellously blinded and abused with the late | 
wife of William Shore, now being in Ludgate 
by our commandment, hath made contract of 
matrimony with her, as it is said, and intendeth | 
to our full great marvel, to proceed to effect | 
the same. We, for many causes, would be} 
sorry that he so should be disposed, pray you, | 
therefore, to send for him, and in that ye godly | 
may exhort, and stir him to the contrary. | 
And if ye find him utterly set for to marry her, 
and none otherwise would be advertised, then, 
if it may stand with the law of the church, we 
be content, (the time of marriage being deferred | 
to our coming next to London,) that upon 
sufficient surety found of her good abearing ye 
do send for her keeper, and discharge him of # 
our commandment, by warrant of these, com- 
mitting her to the rule and guiding of her 
father, or any other, by your discretion, in the 
mean season. Given, &c. 

“To the Right Reverend Father in God 
the Bishop of Lincoln, our Chancellor.” 

There is no date given to this curious paper, 
yet we may pretty well ascertain the time when | 
it was written, for John Russell, D. D., the 
learned and good” Bishop of Lincoln, from 
1480 to 1495, was appointed Chancellor of 
England, November 26, 1484, and was suc- 
ceeded in that office by Thomas Barrow, Master 
of the Roils, August 1, 1485; when I say 
succeeded in that office, I do not speak accu- 
rately, for Barrow was only Keeper of the 
Seals. 

It is evident that Jane was still in Ludgate 
prison when Mr. Lynom would have married 
her. It is probable that the Bishop of Lincoln 
prevailed upon him not to marry her; and as 
she is called Jane Shore, when an old woman, 
by another Chancellor, Sir Thomas More, we 
may affirm that she never didre-marry. ~ 

Can it be doubted that she remained a pri-' 
soner during the reign of Richard? happily it 
was of no long continuance; he fell at Bosworth 
Field, August 22, 1485, after a reign of two 
years and two months. 

Unfortunate Jane! what a change to you, 


whose beauty and wit charmed an illustrious § : 


monarch and his court, to spend two lonely | 
years immersed in a vile prison. It had almost i} 
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been mercy to have led the fallen beauty to 
execution. A heart of flint might melt. at the 
woes, and, I may add too, the wrongs of this 
MM degraded woman. She had cruelly wronged 
J her husband and (in common with several, with 
many others) the Queen. Who else had she 
injured? How many had she served? But 
she was in the strong hands of one who was 
i without the common charities of human nature, 
i and who trampled on the rights of every one. 

Richard’s fall at Bosworth, we may suppose, 
opened the prison doors for Jane again to 
breathe the air of freedom; but how was her 
liberty accompanied,—not with property,—she 
had been robbed of all. She had no house to 
retire to, no means to furnish one. 


The short space of two years had taken away 
many of her frieuds, who, like Hastings, had 
been taken off by violence. She fatally ex- 
perienced the world’s ingratitude; they who 
had stooped to ask the protection of a royal 
concubine could not be expected to have the 
most correct ideas. It would have redounded to 
their honour to have paid by kindness and 
liberality what they owed her ; instead of which, 
it is very probable they were ashamed to own 

| their obligations openly, and too mean to open, 
i those very purses she had been the means of 
| filling. She was now only less to be pitied 
than when, proceeding from the Bishop of 
| London’s, she did penance, being led to the 
} cathedral and thence to St. Paul’s Cross, when 
“Submissive, sad, and lowly was her look ; 
A burning taper in her hand she bore, 
And on her shoulders carelessly confus'd, 
With loose neglect, her lovely tresses hung; 
Upon her cheek a faintish flush was spread ; 
Feeble she seemed, and sorely smit with pain, 
While, burefoot as she trod the flinty pavement, 
Her footsteps all along were marked with blood. 
Yet silent still she pass'd and unrepining ; 
Her streaming eyes bent ever on the earth, 
Except when, in some bitter pang of sorrow, 
To Heav'n she seem‘d in fervent zeal to raise, 
And beg that mercy man denied her here." —Rowe. 


King Henry VII. might have restored the 
wealth which Richard III. had taken from her, 
yet it could not have been expected that he 

| should. Many had been stripped by his pre- 
decessor, who had far greater claims upon the 
royal bounty. The worst vice of Henry was 
avarice. In Jane’s case he may well be ex- 
onerated of blame. Who then had this unhappy 
woman to ask aid of at court? not surely the 
widow of Edward IV. This Queen Dowager 
was in disgrace and poverty, so that if it had 
| been even decent to have asked her assistance, 
it would have been fruitless. Elizabeth, the 
| Queen Consort of Henry, had but little power, 
| and she too might think it indecorous to openly 
| befriend Jane. Jealous and acrimonious as the 
| Tudors were to the Yorkists, I cannot believe 


that this miserable woman could be an object 
of political importance to King Henry. 

Lord Orford says, ‘‘ Did either of the suc- 
ceeding Kings, Henry VII. and Henry VIII., 
ever redress her wrongs? Certainly not, yet 
I think they are exculpated from blame. They 
did not receive what Richard III. unjustly 
took from her, unless you will say the former 
obtained the tyrant’s treasure, but, I believe, 
this was of no great importance.” His lordship 
is more just when he adds, ‘ She (Jane) had 
sown her good deeds, her good offices, her 
alms, her charities, in a court; not one took 
root, nor did the ungrateful soil repay her a 
grain of relief in her penury and comfortless 
old age.” 

She never married again. Little could she 
suppose that from the date of her liberation 
from Ludgate, that she had between forty and 
fifty years of penury and want to experience. 

Calamitous was the remainder of her life. 
We are told of no incident of her after Richard’s 
death, or how she was maintained. Bred in 
affluence, married to wealth, and living in the 
luxury of a splendid court, she was ill able to 
contend with the hardships of her altered 
situation. Each year would rob her of some 
or other of those who had known her in better 
days; she was more than in the middle state 
of life when Henry VII. died. I am told that 
there is a tradition, that she strewed flowers at 
his funeral. 

Beauty thinks that the roses and lillies are 
never to fade; that power is permanent; and 
riches inexhaustible—but the flowers lose both 
perfume and form ; power is lost, often more 
easily, and sooner than it is gained ; and as to 
riches, ‘‘ they have wings and fly away.” 

Mrs. Shore had experienced all that criminal 
pleasure could contribute in the morning of 
life, but ere noon arrived, how was the scene 
changed! Horrors of various kinds, and mis- 
fortunes of many descriptions overtook and 
overwhelmed her, nor left her until death, and 
yet she lived to be more than fourscore years 
old, dying in 1533 or 1534, being the 26th 
year of the reign of Henry VIII., whose acces- 
sion day was April 22d. : 

Every one knows that when we have lived 
to half Jane’s age, we look in vain for many of 
the friends and companions of our youth ; but, 
at fourscore years and more, it is impossible 
to see scarcely one. The fortunate, if they 
survive to thisadvanced period, mixing with the 
world, and being looked up to for interested 
motives, still acquire other acquaintances for 
those they have lost, but not so the wretched ; 
all fly from them as contagious; as to obtain- 
ing new connexions, it is impossible ; deserted 
by fortune every eye is averted as from a con- 
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victed culprit. Happy, thrice fortunate is the 
individual who in the hour of necessity can 
boast of a single friend. Jane might truly have 


“« My form, alas! has long forgot to please ; 

The scene of beauty and delight is changed ; 

upon my fading cheek, 

ton In m es ; 

And pining discontent, a rueful train, 

Dwell on my brow, all hideous and forlorn.” —Rowe. 

Age and sorrow had made such a change, 
that some who knew her only in the evening of 
her days would not be persuaded she ever had 
been beautiful. Sir Thomas More, who wrote 
of her when an ancient woman, thus expresses 
himself ; after describing her as she was repre- 
sented in youth, adds, “albeit some that now 
see her, for yet she liveth, deemed her never to 
have been well visaged, whose judgment 
seemeth me somewhat like, as though men 
should guessthe beauty of one long before de- 
parted, by her scalp, taken out of the chancel- 
house; for nowis she old, lean, withered, and dried 
up, nothing left but rivelled skin and bare bone. 
And yet being even such, who so well advise, 
contemplating her visage, might guess and de- 
vise, which parts now filled would make it a 
fair face.” 

Sir Thomas then (I have already given his 
words, ) commends her wit, a wit all are willing 
to confess she possessed, but if it was asked, 

“ Where is thy wonted pleasantness of face, 

Thy wonted graces, and thy dimpled smiles ?— Rowe, 
Alas! wit, cheerfulness, and gladness were lost 
to erring Jane, for ever; all that remained was 
sadness and sorrow, and I sincerely believe, re- 
morse ; for as all ages had gazed upon her in 
Edward's days, so every tongue spoke of her 
fall, and consequently every mind would be 
employed in watching her future conduct ; but 
even scandal here is dumb. 

To her accusers we may presume she might 
with truth have used the same poet’s lan- 
guage : 

“Yes, I will own I merit the reproach ; 

And for those foolish days of wanton pride, 

My soul is justly humbled to the dust : 

All tongnes. like yours, are licens'd to upbraid me, 

Still to repeat my guilt, to urge my infamy, 

And treat me like that abject thing I have been, 

Yet let the saints be witness to this truth, 

That now, tho’ late, I look with horror back, 

That I detest my wretched self, and curse 

My past polluted life. All-judying heav’n, 

Who knows my crimes, has seen my sorrow for _. 

we. 

No stone tell us where Jane’s remains were 
deposited.—We read of no offspring of gentle 
Mrs. Shore, either by her husband, the King, 
or any other, so that probably she never had 
any issue. 

Such was Jane Shore. If it be necessary to 


story, and as true as sad, it shall be in the words 
of her original biographer, Sir Thomas More, 
“I doubt not some will think this woman too 
slight a thing to be written of, and set among 
the remembrances of great matters ; which they 
shall specially think, that happily shall esteem 
her only by that they now see her. But me 
seemeth the chance so much the more worthy 
to be remembered in, how much she is now in 
the more beggarly condition, unbefriended, and | 
worn out of acquaintance, after good substance, 
after as great favour with the prince, after as| 
great suit and seeking to, with all those that in| 
those days had business to speed, as many other | 
men were in their times, which be now famous | 
only by the infamy of their ill deeds. Her! 
doings were not much less. albeit they be much | 
less remembered, because they were not so| 
evil. For men use, if they have an evil turn, | 
to write in marble ; and who so doth us a good | 
turn, we write it in dust, which is not worse | 
proved by her; for at this day she beggeth of 
many at this day living, that at this day had 
begged if she had not been.” 

For almost half a century Jane Shore was) 
a living monitress to avoid illicit love, however 
fascinating. The biographer and poet, as well 
as the historian, by detailing her unhappy fate, 
have made her so for nearly three centuries 
since her death ; but how little has this deterred 
presumptuous beauty! Every female, when 
she sails upon the ocean of pleasure, thinks her 
fortune secure, until shipwreck ensues. 


SAMPSON SMITH AND THE LEGACY 
HUNTER. 
A TALE.—BY G. E. 8. 


The prettiest little house in our very pretty 
village of B was old Sampson Smith’s, 
It stood just in the outskirts of the place, and 
had a little flower garden in front, a large 
kitchen garden behind, and a green meadow 
at the back of that. It was a weather-boarded 
house—and weather-boarded houses are the 
most comfortable houses that are built—and 
contained, as the auctioneers would say, “a 
capital entrance hali, two parlours, kitchen, 
laundry, and other offices on the ground floor, 
and four large bed rooms on the first floor, 
with excellent attics and cellars.” And, with- 
out having recourse to the grandiloquence of 
an auctioneer, it was as pleasant a cottage to 
live in, as it was inviting in outward appearance, 

Of Sampson Smith, or Sampson Smith, 
Esquire, it is only needful to say that he was 
of theSmiths,—smithy. The reader may take 
any one of the name and generation, out of 
the thousand and one that he may happen to 


make a particular apology for writing her sad 


know—always premising him to be on theft 
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shady side of sixty-five—and he will doubtless 
have the full length portrait of our friend 
Sampson—near enough, at least, to answer 
our present purpose. So, taking it for granted 
that he was a short and stout old gentleman, 
with a bald head and powdered—or a tall and 
Mi thin old gentleman, with a brown wig and 
slight stoop in his shoulders—or a middle sized 
gentleman every way, with black hair and 
bushy eyebrows, and an exceedingly hard- 
featured countenance—taking it for granted, I 
say, that he might be either or neither of these, 
as the fancy of the reader may decide—I pass 
on to matters of greater importance. 

Sampson Smith, Esquire, was a gentleman, 
by virtue of ten thousand pounds in the three 
and a half per cents, and sundry lands and 
houses in and about the village of B——. 
But he had not always been a gentleman, that 
is, he had not always had ten thousand pounds 
in the three and a half per cents. In early 
life he had been a shoemaker; but shoemakers 
in those days—whatever they may do in these 
—did sometimes get rich. So it was with 
Sampson Smith, so much so, that at the age of 
forty-five, he was in a condition to cast the 
slough of trade, and appear in all the pomp 
and glory of an independent gentleman. 

When Sampson Smith retired to B—— to 
luxuriate on his ample income, he brought with 
him his very excellent wife, to whom he had 
been married some twenty years; and though, 
hitherto, they had been blessed—or bothered, 
as the case might have been—with no family, 
it was not too late to hope that such a thing 
might yet occur. Whatever expectations, 
however, might have been formed on this 
important topic, were soon cut short by the 
sudden death of Sampson Smith’s wife, and 
by his stern resolution, sturdily carried out, to 
continue for the remainder of his days a dis- 
consolate widower; and common report, as 
well as the natural order of things, settled upon 
his nephew and heir at law, and indeed only 
near relation, Timothy Baker, the future in- 
heritance of the ten thousand pounds, &c. &c. 

Strange to say, but no less true notwith- 
standing, Timothy Baker cared, or seemed to 
care, but little about the tide of good fortune 
that some day or other was destined to roll to 
his feet. Perhaps he thought that his uncle 
was as likely to live out all his days as himself, 
and that waiting to step into dead men’s shoes 
was but idle work at the best. But, be that 
as it might, he took but little pains to wriggle 

| himself into the good graces of his uncle 
| Sampson, and set to work independently, at 
| carving out his own fortune—thinking, pro- 
OM bably, that if the shoemaker Smith could 
| manage to accumulate ten thousand pounds, 


there could be no reason why the tanner Baker 
should not do so too. But the race is not 
always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, 
and by the time Sampson Smith was bordering 
upon seventy, and Timothy not far from fifty, 
the retiring point of the latter was as much in 
prospective as ever. To be sure, he had sons 
and daughters to take care of, and this might 
have made some difference. _ 

‘* My dear,” said Mrs. Baker to her husband 
one day, “I think you should pay a little more 
attention to uncle Sampson. He looked in 
yesterday, and you sent word to him that you 
were so busy that you could not spare time to 
come into the house. I can tell you that the 
old man was not vastly pleased with the 
message.” 

“Tiresome old fellow,” retorted Timothy, 
“TI knew well enough what he wanted; and 
he would have kept me an hour, reading the 
nonsense that he puts together and calls poetry. 
’Tis a pity he hasn’t something better to keep 
him employed—or at any rate I wish he would 
keep it to himself when he has done it.” 

“Well, my dear,” interrupted the peace- 
making wife, “‘I have no doubt you are quite 
right about his poetry ; for my own part, | can 
never make head or tail of it; but for all that, 
wouldnt it be better to endure it now and 
ther, than run the risk of offending him ?” 

** And what does it matter to me,” asked 
sturdy Timothy, ‘whether he is offended or 
not?” 

“* Nothing much, dear, only he might take a | 
fancy to leave his money away from us after all.” 

**T don’t see how that’s likely,” answered 
the husband ; “‘ hé has no other near relation 
in the world; and ifit were probable, I wouldn't 
stoop to flatter him, and—all the rest of it. 
I tell you what it is, my dear; at my time of 
life I am too old to turn toad-eater.” 

“Yes, but now, couldn’t you say a word or 
two in praise of his verses sometimes, just to 
put him into a good humour—and—” 

“No, my dear,” interrupted her husband, 
couldn't really—I really couldn’t; I make 
it a point of conscience never to praise his 


poetry. 

** And then,” continued Mrs. Baker, without 
noticing the interruption, “‘ he likes you should 
consult him about your business sometimes.” 

“Does he, dear? I can mind my own busi- 
ness; thanking him all the same.” 

“You promised him, some time ago, that 
you would let him have some grafts of that 
golden pippin ; and you have not done it.” 

“True, IT did, my dear, and I forgot it. 
Well that was careless and neglectful, and I’m 
very sorry for it—very—by George I am. 
Why didn’t you tell me of that at once, and 
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not talk a parcel of stuff about poetry and 
nobody knows what? Well, it is not too late 
yet, and I’ll send the grafts to him to-morrow 
—no, I'll go up in the afternoon and do it 
myself—he’s a sad hand at grafting. I am 
very sorry I forgot it before. I'll do any thing 
really useful for uncle; but I won’t praise his 
stuff, and waste my time for nothing, if he cuts 
me off for it.” 

Now, in explanation of this little domestic 
dialogue, we may as well inform our readers 

that when Sampson Smith left off business, he 
‘| soon began to find his time hang heavily on his 
hands; and it became a very serious considera- 
tion with him whether Smith the shoemaker 
was not a happier man than Smith the gentle- 
man. After revolving this question in his 
mind, however, for the best part of three 
months, and giving it all the due consideration 
that such an important question demanded, he 
came to the conclusion that it was altogether 
unnatural and unbecoming to decide in the 
affirmative, and that, without doubt, there 
could be no question about it. Having come 
to this conclusion, therefore, (the result of 
many a brown study) he put the notion on the 
highest shelf in his cranium, as being then 
and for ever done with. The next thing was 
to make assurance, on this point, doubly sure, 
by turning his time to some account. So he 
began to be a mighty contriver in domestic 
matters—drew up a system for the regulation 
of his household—including himself, his wife, 
his housemaid, and his cook. Then he took 
to being his own gardener, brewer, painter, 
glazier, carpenter, and shoe mender (this, by 
the bye, cost him some compunctious visitings, 
and was only resorted to secretly, and in case 
of extreme urgency). 

In this manner, and by similar contrivances, 
did Sampson beguile himself; and at last fully 
settled it in his mind, that he was a very busy 
and— by consequence—a very happy man. 

It happened one winter’s day—soon after 
the death of his wife—that Sampson was sitting 
by his fire, in a very disconsolate mood, and 
wondering how he should employ himself till 
dinner time. His garden was covered with 
snow ; brewing and painting were out of the 
question; his windows were all whole and 
tight, and he could not find in his heart to 
break one, for the pleasure of replacing it; 
his shoes, too, were all sound—not a stitch 
wanted. ‘ Well, what shall I do?” sighed the 
poor man, “only half-past ten I declare— 
two hours and a half good to dinner time— 
hem—m—m—very distressing really.” And 
forthwith he fell into a sort of dozing reverie, 
in which all kinds of fancies, past, present, 
and to come, played fast and loose with his 


imagination, and jumbled themselves together 
in utter confusion, until at length one over. 
powering sensation concentrated his ideas into 
its focus. It seemed to him, as though all the 
boots, shoes, and slippers, of all sorts and 
dimensions, that he had ever framed, or assisted 
in framing, were dancing in wild confusion 
around him, and ever and anon trampling upon 
his toes, or running their sharp points into the 
region of his ancles and shins. This was all} 
very amusing doubtless, ‘‘ pour passer le tems,” 
and Sampson enjoyed the joke mightily, till 


presently a monstrous pair of double-soled and 


iron-shod top boots suddenly bounced up from 
the floor, and descended with awful weight on 
the very summit of Sampson’s tenderest corn. 
This was carrying the joke a little tuo far, and 


Sampson sprang from his chair to execute ™ 


summary vengeance upon the audacious “ tops,” 
when they all vanished, leaving their victim 
wide awake, in the full sense of that very 
singular kind of feeling, vulgarly called ‘ pins 
and needles.” 

Just at this juncture, the parlour door opened, 
and in walked Mary the housemaid, with a 
double handful of books, in showy bindings 
and gilt edges. ‘* Please, Sir, there’s a man| 
at the door wants to know if you want any| 
books.” 


Now Sampson Smith was not a reading man| | 
—and we are sorry to say that this is often the| 


case with the Smith genus. When he was a| 
shoemaker, he used to boast to his workmen, | 
and quote his example for the imitation of his} 
apprentices, that he had never, since he left 
school, read through a book, save and except 
his Bible, thicker than a pump, (thereby| 
meaning a pump sole—see article Shoes, Lon-| 
don Cyclo.) and that he never knew any good 
come of a learned shoemaker. Since his 
retirement, indeed, he had so far overcome 
his prejudices, as to take in a weekly news- 
paper, (the County Chronicle) and managed, | 
by dint of great exertion, to master the con-| 
tents of one number by the time the next came 
round. But this was all; so at the presump- 


tuous enquiry, ‘‘ do you want any books, Sir?” 


he turned an annihilating glance at the offending | 


tomes and their luckless bearer. 
resist the decrees of fate? Just as Sampson} 


But who can 


| 


Smith was on the point of uttering a sweeping 
denunciation against all books and booksellers, 
of every rank and degree, his eye caught the 


glitter of gilt edges and bright purple binding. 

Now Sampson had often seen purple bind- 
ings and gilt edgings before, without the 
slightest degree of admiration, or the least 
wish in the world to cultivate an acquaintance 
with them. But at this moment, from what- 
ever cause, he seemed positively bewildered 
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with the sight; the abjuration died upon his 
lips; and before his mind had recovered its 
equipoise, a duodecimo was actually and ab- 
solutely lying open before him, and he had 
glanced over the title and the preface. 

“ A poem by a shoemaker—um—well— 
never met with a shoemaker that wrote poems 
before—silly fellow though—great waste of 
time. Mary, how much is this book ?” 

“A shilling, Sir. All those six are a shil- 
ling a-piece.” 

“ There, then, pay for this for me—I don’t 
want any more—and Mary—” 

| ‘Yes, Sir.” 

‘* You needn't, (his senses were returning) 
you needn’t bring books in another time.” 

Alas, poor man! the Rubicon was passed. 

Now if the winter’s morning had been a trifle 

| more inviting, Sampson Smith would have 
:@ taken his customary hour’s walk after breakfast. 
If he had taken his walk, he would not have 
been dozing by his fire at ten o’clock. If he 
| had not dozed by his fire, he would not have 
dreamed a curious dream. If he had not 
dreamed a curious dream, his awakening facul- 
ties would not have been thrown off their 
balance. If his faculties had not been thrown 
off their balance, he would not have bought 
@ “ Bloomfield’s Farmer’s Boy.” And if he had 


@ not bought “ Bloomfield’s Farmer’s Boy,” he 
@ would never have been a poet himself. ‘ What 
great events from little causes spring!” 

From that day forth, Sampson Smith, Esq., 


went rhyming on to the end of his life. He 
never more complained of want of employment, 
| for he made it a point of conscience to be a 
poet. ‘I'll let them know,” was his magna- 
nimous resolution, ‘‘ that Robert Bloomfield is 
not the only shoemaker that can write poetry. 
Bloomfield indeed !” 

“ Well, but uncle, why don’t you publish 
your poetry ?” asked his nephew Timothy. 

“ Wait a bit, nephew, wait a bit, I have got 
some more choice thoughts in my head; you'll 
see some day. I don’t want money, nephew, 
or else—there’s no telling what I could make 
of my poetry. Why, my money inthe stocks 
is nothing to it. Oh well—all the better for 
you some day though.” But there was such a 
constant flow of choice thoughts from Samp- 
son’s brain, that he could never find it in his 
heart to dam them in; so, at the date of our 
story, the world was as far off as ever from 
being dazzled with the corruscations of 
Sampson Smith’s genius. 

Now Mrs. Baker was quite right in telling 
her husband that uncle Sampson was not vastl 
pleased with his neglect. He had long had a 
suspicion that his nephew was incapable of 
appreciating the concord of sweet sounds that 


he was fain to pour into his ears, as being the 
party—next to himself—most interested in 
them; but now he was sure of it; and for the 
first time in his life, admitted the thought into 
his heart, that Timothy Baker ought to be 
disinherited for his obtuseness. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the devil 
was at the bottom of it—for he makes all 
manner of mischief in the world—but at all 
events it did so happen, that when Sampson 
reached home, chafing like a bear with a sore 
head—the only simile at hand, gentle reader— 
he found that a visitor had been waiting his 
arrival, who in due form introduced herself as 
Mrs, Griffenn. Mrs. Griffenn was a little fat 
sort of a body, with a queer sort of a face, 
that looked always on the point either of 
laughing or crying—but which it might be, 
was a somewhat difficult matter to decide. In 
the same manner, her voice seemed duly regu- 
lated to sink into a sorrowful whine, or to rise 
into extatic rapture, as the case might demand. 
She seemed formed by nature, though in a far 
different sense from that indicated by the quo- 
tation, to ‘“‘ weep with those that wept, and to 
rejoice with them that rejoiced.” Her age 
might be between forty and forty-five; and 
her habiliments denoted a middle class finelady, 

I am very sorry that I cannot, as a veracious 
chroniclem, tell you more, kind reader, than 
that Mrs. Griffenn and Mr. Smith were closeted, 
in deep confabulation, till the important hour 
of dinner—that she was thereupon invited to 
dine with Mr. Smith—that after dinner, Mr. 
Smith went himself into his cellar, and returned 
with a bottle of port under one arm, and a 
bottle of sherry under the other—that Mrs. 
Griffenn couldn’t think of taking wine—it was 
quite against her rules. Well—since her dear 
cousin was so pressing, she would take half a 
glass—only half a glass; and then she must 
tear herself from his delightful society—that 
Mrs. Griffenn accordingly did take half a glass, 
and then another half glass, of Mr. Smith’s 
sherry—and then protested how happy she 
was to have seen her dear cousin—how he 
reminded her of her own dear father, (here she 
sobbed)—and what exquisite pleasure it would 
afford her, if he would condescend to pay a 
visit to her humble dwelling—that Mr. Smith 
was very gracious, and smiled, and bowed, at 
every sentence—that he conducted her himself 
to the door, which she left, radiant with smiles 
and tears—and that, finally, she departed from 
the village of B soon afterwards, in a 
nondescript sort of a vehicle, with an announce- 


y | ment at the back of it, painted in white letters, 


as the Act directs, that the said vehicle was the 
whole and sole property of Jairus Griffenn, 
Veterinary Surgeon, Carniwell, Kent. 
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“Well,” soliloquised the lady, as she drove 
away, “I think I’ve done a pretty good day’s 
work. I fancy I’ve got the measure of the 
old man’s foot, and if I don’t make something 
of it, my name isn’t Bet Griffenn—tchick, 
tchick—come up, you lazy brute! I'll drive a 
better horse than you some day if I ar'nt 
mistaken—let me see, I musn’t forget the 
j apple grafts. Jairus must come over to-mor- 
row, or the day after, and graft them for the 
old man; and I must come with him, or else 

the stupid fellow will spoil it all, And then 
| .”’ But we must leave Mrs. Griffenn to 
arrange her plans as she jogs homewards, while 
we go back to Timothy Baker. 

The day after Timothy had been reminded 
by his wife, of his neglected promise about 
the grafts, he sallied into his garden, and 
selecting half-a-dozen of the healthiest shoots 
he could find, proceeded with them to his uncle 
Sampson’s. To his perplexity, however, he 
found that his good offices had been anticipated, 
and that the old stock, for which they were 
intended, had already been furnished with a 
goodly number of incipient branches. He was 
rather stupidly gazing at the phenomenon, and 
wondering how his uncle could have managed 
the job so well without him, when Sampson 
made his appearance, walking arm in arm with 


Mrs. Griffenn, and followed by a dittle thin 
slip of aman, with a sap green countenance, 
and habited in a marvellously ill cut, but ap- 
parently, bran new suit of Lincoln green, with 
a yellow belcher twisted loosely round his neck. 


” 


“So, nephew,” said Sampson, ‘‘ you have 
found your way to my garden at last ?” 

“Yes, uncle, but I see that you have done 
without me, and I can’t say that you havn't 
made a good job of it neither.” 

“Tt is none of my doings nephew; I thought 
you knew I was no hand at grafting. No, no, 
I’ve got to thank my cousin Griffenn here, for 
helping me out with it.” 

Hereupon cousin Griffenn stepped one step 
forward, and ducked his head, first to Sampson 
Smith; then to Timothy Baker; and then 
again to Sampson Smith; in acknowledgment, 
probably, of the great honour done to his 
humble name, by being taken upon the lips of 
so exalted a personage. It is possible that he 
might even have proceeded to a verbal acqui- 
escence in the truth of Sampson’s statement, 
for his lips began slowly to part company ; but 
a glance from the eyes of his watchful spouse 
quickly closed them again. 

“TI am glad to find uncle,” said Timothy, 
“that you have so many good friends; and 
that the attentions of one make up for the 
neglect of another.” 

“Oh, don’t mention it, nephew, don’t men- 


tion it; no doubt you were better employed, 
Allow me to introduce you to Mr. Griffenn and 
Mrs. Griffenn of Carniwell—Mrs. Griffenn, 
this is my néphew Mr. Baker.” 

Happy to see Mr. and Mrs. Griffen, uncle, 
though I have not the pleasure of being ac. 
quainted with them; I was not aware you had 
any relations at Carniwell.” 

“Oh yes, nephew; Mrs. Griffenn is my 
cousin—that is, my dear wife’s cousin—first 
cousin—first cousin didn’t you say, Mrs, 
Griffenn? You explained itto me a day or 
two ago, but my memory isn’t so good as it 
used to be—let me see, Mrs. Griffen, how is it?” 

But Mrs. Griffenn had her own reasons for 
not disturbing the roots of the genealogical 
tree, which she had been at some trouble in 
planting in Sampson’s brain, so she only said, 

“You are quite right Sir,—and I am ex- 
cessive glad to see your nephew Mr. Baker— 
shall be quite happy to make acquaintance 
with you, and Mrs, Baker, and your family— 
you see, we are all a sort of relations—he— 
he—. If you will come and see us at Carni- 
well, we shall be very happy—very.” 

“Thank you, Ma'am,” replied Timothy, “but 
I don’t often go to Carniwell on business ; and 
I don’t often leave home but for that. And 
that reminds me that I must be off home again.” 

“Won't you take a cup of tea before you 
go ?—you need’nt be in such a hurry.” 

**No, uncle, thank you,—Mrs. Griffenn, Mr, 
Griffenn, I wish you good day. Good after- 
noon, uncle.” 

‘‘There now, cousin,” said Mrs. Griffenn, 
“‘T thought he’d be off in a huff; only see, if 
he hasn’t left his grafts behind him !” 

Uncle Sampson shook his head sorrowfully— 

‘‘ Ah, I fear I have been deceived in him.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE GRAND PEAK CAVERN, 
DERBYSHIRE. 


With the permission of the author, we ex- 
tract the following interesting sketch of this 
natural wonder from a series of similar notices 
of the scenery of the Peak,* in a pleasing, 
familiar style, forming an appropriate handbook 
for visitors in search of health or pleasure, at 
Buxton, Bakewell, and Matlock, especially 
at the present season. Their respective 
ancient halls, churches, tombs, and crosses— 
and their springs, streams, baths, caves, mines, 
hills and dales, are graphically described, and 
a programme for a fortnight’s ramble so judi- 
ciously arranged as to afford ample and pleasant 
occupation to the tourist or invalid. 


* Sketches in Derbyshire, by “One of the Heath 
Family.” ‘Third Edit. 
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THE GRAND PEAK CAVERN, 


On approaching the mouth of this unequalled phenom- 
enon, we had to pass through an avenue of limestone 
rocks near two hundred and fifty feet high ;—on various 
parts of which, but chiefly near the top, were clusters of 
shrubs and dwarf trees, producing a rich and striking 
relief to the bare and more rugged parts ; while, over 
others, nature had sportively spread a varied carpet of 
moss and hair grass ; and here and there the blue-bell, 
and other flowers, served to enrich the contrast as they 
bowed their slender frames in submission to the breeze— 
an omniscient agent that had indiseriminately planted, 
and could remove them at will ! 

At the base of the highest and most perpendicular side 
ofthe Peak, we entered the first Great Cavern, the mouth 
of whose arch was stated to be forty-five feet high, and 
one hundred and twenty-one feet wide. In this immense 
recess, we each received a lighted candle from our 

outhful guide, and then passed through a door generally 
Kept locked, into another cave, called the “ Bell House;” 
from whence we gradually descended to the “ Ferry 
House.” There we got into a boat of oval form, with flat 
base, comfortably provided with clean straw, on which a 
strictly recumbent position is indispensable, the rock not 
being much more than eighteen inches above the water, 
which be assured is not very deep. In this gone-to-bed 
situation we were pulled some fifteen or twenty yards 
across the “ River Styx,” to be landed in another cave, 
said to be two hundred feet square, and one hundred feet 
high, called “ Pluto’s Hall ;” which is the largest in the 
whole range. On pronouncing the name, our youthful 
Charon, with great significance, inquired if we happened 
to know who Pluto was? I asked him, in reply, if he 
did not mean Plu-tus, tT understanding that his 
father had realized something handsome by the “ blue 
lights” which are brought to illuminate that cave. 

When there, a stranger naturally concludes that but 
few of the “fair and tender sex’? would be found to 
venture within such dark and vast recesses. This, how- 
ever, is not the fact ; on the contrary, for the last four 
months, the number of ladies had been much in the = 

n- 


Thereabouts, our auricular organs were saluted by the 
pi of a waterfall, the effect of which was awfully 
sublime. 


are very curious. 

Then comes “ the Devil's Cellar!” But the guide, on 
being asked, was candid enough to confess that his satanic 
majesty’s brewer had ceased to perform the functions of 
his office. 

I have yet to mention “the Half Way House.” And 
a small cave called “Great Tom of Lincoln.” with con- 
cave roof, which is said to resemble in size and shape the 

r progressing for nearly eight hun yards 
gradual fall, with: now and "then a short and sudden 
rise, we were at the farthest point, and above two hundred 
yards below the surface of the earth ‘There we turned 
round, and retraced our steps, with little variation, until 
we came to, I think, one end of “the Chancel,” at 


which place we were told to look up immediately before 
us, OF course, we did so, and beheld in the distance, as 
it might be between a vista of rocks and through roofless 
caves, a host of lights, so placed as to have the exact 
appearance of stars on a clear frosty night. The effect 
was novel and pleasing ! 


On arriving at Pluto’s Cave, we diverged to our left, 
through, what I must term, some alternately ascending 
and descending almost impassable passages—having to 
stoop so low that our faces were often in familiar contact 
with our knees—until we arrived at what the guide said 
was a but recently discovered cavern. We found it very 
low over head, and, like the next, wherein we could only 
just squeeze ourselves, abounded with incrustations of 
stalactite. he gave us one or two specimens fresh broken 
from the roof. Mr. A—— told him to christen this fairy- 
like apartment the Venus Cave, as a compliment to its 
rare brilliancy and pristine beauty. 

On descending to Pluto’s Hall, the biue lights contri- 
buted, in a high degree, to shew its d and vast 
dimensions, and gave a grand effect to the unearthly 
scene around, besides affording us an opportunity of seeing 
the stalactites and dog-tooth spar, the former spreadin 
over, and the latter pendent like icicles, or small inve: 
cones from the arched roof above. 


Before the sulphureous vapour could reach us, we had 
once more laid down in the boat ; and, at a certain signal 
given for that purpose, were speedily pulled to the other 
side of this before-named mythological river of hell. 
During our short voyage—which seemed more like magic 
than matter of fact reality—A * * * commenced singing 
“Shades of evening close not o'er us,” which, in such a 
place, had a very strange and beautiful effect 

On stepping ashore—if landing under such circum- 
stances can be so termed—the head guide led us by the 
hand along a dark passage, to which there was no visible 
termination. I was at a loss to conceive “ what new part 
Roscius had to act.” But, in a moment, recollecting 
that from “the Chancel” we had seen various lights in 
the higher regions of the cavern, I, at once, expected 
that a steep and dark ascent awaited us. Judge then of 
my surprise when, after some dozen paces o'er gently 
rising around, we were desired to look to our right. We 
did so, anda sight which I cannot anything like ade- 
pines describe, waited us. It was the sublime and 

eeply interesting effect produced by the resplendent 
light of open day, as it stole unwelcomed through the 
widely arched mouth of the entrance cavern. ‘The mel- 
lowed rays appeared to our enchanted eye pale, like the 
first burst of earliest dawn, while each less softened shade 
of etherial blue seemed more the effect of supernatural 
agency, than arising from causes easily defined; and 
when we found ourselves pacing the confines of that 
less secret region, there was still a silvery kind of artificial 
tinge mingled with the fast increasing on which, as it 
reigned mysteriously within, so it seemed to influence in 
aremote degree the vast expanse without, and might 
justly be compared to the divine presence of one of those 
clear moon-lit evenings so peculiar to September in the 
south of England. 

There are huge pieces of rock in many of the caverns, 
whose massive reality greatly adds to the other transmun- 
dane qualifications. Some hang in frightful suspense from 
the sides—inany appear as if they had partly burst through 
the roof—and others rest upon the ground I noticed 
one immense block in the middle of Pluto's Hall, in 
chinks of which blasts or explosions, for amusing, or 
rather surprising visitors, are sometimes effected. In 
fact, the general uneven, chaotic, and broken outline of 
the whole interior, would induce a stranger to conclude 
that nature had only just settled from the heavings of a 
tremendous earthquake, 

Music is now and then allowed to lend an additional 
charm to the interest of the scene, but we were not so 
fortunate as to hit the right day. A flourish uf drums 
and trumpets in Pluto’s Hall would, from the Chancel, 
have a very pleasing effect. Gentle strains might, at 
intervals, issue from above to make up the acme of 
enchantment. 


. 
= 
— 
; nets, muffs, and silk cloaks, are on such occasions left in 
“iM the first cavern. I state this on the indisputable authority 
of “the chief guide.” 
" Passing through the head quarters of the fabled god of 
hell, we stopped across a brook, the water of which was 
~ fag extremely pellucid, and of refreshing flavour. I picked 
up several curious pebbles from the bed, where it was 
most shallow. 
Whilst climbing. rather than walking over immense 
pieces of rock, where water was constantly dropping from 
above, the guide informed us we were in “ Roger Raine’s 
House.” Ana very much like ruin, and heavy rain too 
was the liquid benediction gratuitously bestowed on our 
unexpécting heads by the irriguous rocks above. Some 
" §® parts resembled a shower bath on a largescale. In other 
ISH respects the caverns are remarkably dry, and may be 
easily explored. 
’ The next is “the Chancel,” having three or four 
> MB beautifully formed arches at an almost equal distance in 
k #& succession. These, if unassisted by the miner’s hand, 
at 
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®@riginal Poetry. 


TO JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE. 
BY JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON. 


When first I saw thy sweet and polish’d lines, 
Though they were penn’d not by a scholar’d hand, 
Even as the sun through mist of morning shines, 

T knew that they were destin’d to command 

The praise and wonder of thy native land, 

And on the banner of wide-circling Fame 

Inscribe in dazzling hues thy then unhonour’d name. 


And so it is !—thy aspirations high, 

Thy powerful pleadings for a suffering race, 

Thy ardent love for heavenly Poesy, 

The feelings pure which in each line we trace, 

Have for thee gain’d a proud and envied place 
Among the bards who heavenwards cleave their way, 
And gain by strength of wing, a bright immortal day. 


Thou need’st not now, a wretched outcast, tread, 
With slow and weary steps, a foreign shore— 

rex eres will find a shelter for thy head, 

And thou shalt know the want of food no more 3 

Be true unto thyself—there is in store 

A future, rich in many happy days, 

And thou shalt find the bard treasur’d as are his lays. 


Walk forth and worship Nature as thou hast, 

Drink in the beauty of her vales and streams ; 

Wander again as when, in days long past, 

Thy soul, enwrapt in its poetic dreams, 

Became instinct with holy Sabbath themes, 

And thou, in thoughts majestic and sublime, 

Pour'd forth that noble strain which shall outlive all time. 


Give us thy songs of freedom once again ; 

Raise high thy voice for liberty and love ; 

Tell to the world the woes of toiling men, 

And thou their dearest champion wilt prove— 
Perchance the great and mighty thou may’st move : 
Speak in thy wonted tones aloud of wrong— 

Who may divine the power and influence of song ? 


Hang not thy harp upon the willows now, 

Be not with what thou’st won alone content ; 

A wreath more glorious yet may grace thy brow— 
On high achievements be thy mind still bent ; 
Gifts like to thine were surely never meant 

To be unused or thrown neglected by— 

Well is he paid whose dower is immortality. 


Hard is his task who toileth on unknown, 

Unknowing and despairing of his lot ; 

Such was thy fate—such is not now thine own— 

Kind friends are round—oblivion will not blot 

What thou may’st pen ; then on and falter not ; 

The wide world ever is an unclos’d book— 

Go forth, my friend, go forth, and on its pages look. 


“Voice from the Town and other Poems,” unpublished. 


NOTTURNO. 


Slumber of our great mother !—visionary night !— 
Time when the mind essays its widest flight, 

And oft, by fantasy, is led away 

To lands of dreams unvisited by day: 

For few minds ever in this spirit hour 

Feel that o’er them world-fetters have no power ; 
And leave their prison house of sordid care, 

For higher ranges and a purer air. 


Hail, peaceful time—to me of all most dear ! 
Strange voices seem to whisper in my ear ; 
Feeling is changed, and passion sinks to sleep, 
While love alone doth constant vigil keep— 
The heavenly love of that divinest age, 

Ere sad Astrea left this earthly vgn 
Why is it that my being seems so changed, 
That thus from earth I feel so much estranged ; 
The spirit dominant—the sensuous prone, 

All good thoughts present and all evil flown ? 
Is it that power mysterious has been given, 

By the high mercy of indulgent Heaven, 

For disembodied spirits still to roam 

Over the fair earth that was so long their home ? 
That love still animates the parted soul, 
Prompting at erring mortals to control ; 

And thus at night the dead we loved are near, 
Breathing in silvery tones, distinct and clear, 
The holy thoughts of their ethereal sphere ? 


A conversation happening to turn upon the 
the reluctance shown by many to tell their age, 
“Pray sir,” said a lady to a friend, ‘if I am 
asked how old I am, what answer should I 
make ?””—‘* Madam, when you are asked that 
question, answer, that you are not yet come to 
the years of discretion.” 


Simplicity is the great friend to nature ; and 
if I would be proud of anything in this silly 
world, it should be of this honest alliance.— 
Sterne’s Sermons. 


Cuartes II. anp Mitton.—Charles II, 
and his brother James went to see Milton to 
reproach him, and finished a profusion of in 
sults with saying—* You villain, your blind- 
ness is the visitation of Providence for you 
sins.” ‘‘ If Providence,” replied the venerable 
bard, “has punished my sins with blindness, 
what must have been the crimes of your 
father, which it punished with death ?” 


AssistaNcE.—Those who are constrained to 
solicit for assistance are really to be pitied; 
those who receive it without, are to be envied 
but those who bestow it unasked, are to b 
admired.—Zimmerman. 


Trutu.—Truth, like beauty, varies its fash- 
ions, and is best recommended by differen’ 
dresses to different minds; and he that recalls 
the attention of mankind to any part of learning 
which time has left behind it, may be truly said 
to advance the literature of his own age. 
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